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The Triumph of Simplicity 
in Shorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea of 
simplicity in shorthand has meant the 
difference between success and failure. 





The above map graphically shows the extent to which 
Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of the United 

tates. 

On January 1, 1923, shorthand was taught in the high 
schools of 4,656 cities and towns in the United States. In 
91% of these schools Gregg Shorthand had been endorsed 
by exclusive adoption. 

The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you as it 
has helped others to solve your student mortality problem. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














Woodburn & Moran’s 


The American Community 
Just Published 
A new Civics for Grammar and Junior High Schools, 
showing the reasons why things are as they are in our local, 
state and national governments. Intensely interesting in 
method of presentation, uniquely illustrated. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The pupi! 
cannot proceed unless he understands how to proceed. 
He readily learns to do arithmetic “‘from the inside out.”’ 
Reviews are frequent, problems numerous, oral work 
constant. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness and vigor of 
the authors’ style and their unbiased attitude toward 
historical, political, and religious questions. 


The Makers of America—Sth grade 
Introduction to American th grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th grades 


Horace Mann Readers 


By actual test have shown that they save time in the 
teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions, Word, Phono- 


gram, and Phrase Cards. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 
J. M. Neet, 262 W. Packard St., Decatur 























What theT eacher Wants 











Every teacher wants to weigh and measure school 
children efficiently and quickly. This special school 
scale has been especially designed to do just that— 
and does it. Exclusive features that simplify weigh- 
ing and measuring,—features that speed up the weigh- 
ing of large classes and features that assure competent, 
accurate weighing are yours at the cost of scales 
without them. Hundreds of 


CONTINENTAL 
School Scales 


are in successful use and more being demanded daily. 
If you are seeking an efficient, accurate scale, a scale 
that will “stand up” under hard usage, it will pay 
you to get full Continental details. Educators say 
“it is matchless.” 


Write us for full descriptive information. Address 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


Dept. 22A, 2124 West Twenty-first Place, Chicago, Illinois 
“We Weigh the World on Quality Scales’ 


The “CONTINENTAL Seal of Accuracy’ — Your Quality Protection and Guarantee 
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First Vice President—J. O. Marberry, Rockford. 
Second Vice President—Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling. 
Third Vice President-—Charles H. Root, Morris. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee— 

E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Peoria. 

Bertha S. Armbruster, River Forest. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
20, 21 and 22, 1924. The executive committee consisting 
of County Superintendent C. I. Martin of Pekin, City 
Superintendent S. K. McDowell of Bloomington, and 
Professor M. J. Holmes of Normal, are already making 
earnest efforts to secure the best talent available for this 
meeting. 

South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Springfield, 
Friday and Saturday, March 21 and 22, 1924. 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., Carbondale, 
Thursday and Friday, March 27 and 28. Program 
features: Thursday p. m., President E. B. Bryan, Ohio 
State University; Thursday evening, Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner 07 Education; Friday a. m., Presi- 
dent Robt. J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis; and 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Wisconsin University; Friday p. m., 
section meetings; Friday evening, Carl Akeley, World 
Famous Tropical Explorer. 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
of Ohio University; Dr. Hugh Black, President of 
Union Theological University, New York; and Dr. 
Henry VanDyke. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 24 to 28, 1924. 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29 to July 5, 1924. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


‘‘It was a great meeting,’’ ‘‘The best program we 
ever had,’’ ‘‘Something interesting important doing all 
the time.’’ These are a typical few of the many ex- 
pressions heard from the delegates and other members 
as they departed for home from the annual meeting. 


One of the most gratifying features of the meeting 
was the parliamentary, business-like way in which the 
Representative Assembly attended to the work of the 
business sessions. There was much sharp debate; but 
it was conducted in a tolerant, good-natured manner, 





and we believe all those whose ideas and motions met 
defeat will cheerfully support the will of the majority 
as finally expressed in the vote of the Assembly. This is 
the spirit that makes a strong and effective organization 
that will be a real factor in educational progress in 
Illinois. 


Chairman E. C. Fisher of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion voiced this spirit when he said this: ‘‘The program 
of legislation we are offering you is made up of parts 
suggested or demanded by teachers and groups of 
teachers. Let us consider the separate parts carefully, 
discuss them fully, modify, amend, or omit some of 
them if necessary, and then finally agree upon a pro- 
gram and put it over.’’ 


The Representative Assembly did not make many 
changes in the legislative program recommended by Mr. 
Fisher and his committee. The result is that a definite 
program is agreed upon a whole year in advance of the 
meeting of the General Assembly. In the past it has 
been the custom to give little attention to any such pro- 
gram in the off year of legislation, and then to plan and . 
state such a program at the meeting the next year just 
before the sessions of the legislature. But the old plan 
gave the membership of our organization very little 
opportunity to become acquainted with the proposed 
legislation before the bills were introduced or were being 

acted upon in the legislature, and gave no time for ac- 
quainting the general public with the provisions. We 
hope to publish the new program in the February Illinois 
Teacher, and hope that our members will at once begin 
a study of its various recommendations so they will be 
able to defend them and explain them to others. 


President Owen, while president of the National 
Education Association last year visited meetings of many 
state associations, and observed a large variety of 
methods of doing the business of organized teachers. But 
he was so well pleased with the business session held at 
our meeting on Wednesday forenoon, December 27, that 
he declared nothing comparable with it ever happened in 
any state. Two or three of the speakers who came from 
other states expressed themselves as deeply impressed 
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with the way the Illinois delegate body attends to 
business. 


The Representative Assembly made a liberal appro- 
priation for a statistical research department to collect 
facts, figures and other data in support and defense of 
our legislative recommendations and the principles 
stated in our resolutions. It will be the duty of the 
Board of Directors to employ some person well qualified 
for such special duties to work with the secretary under 
their direction. This is in accordance with the firmly 
fixed conviction and reiterated recommendation of the 
retiring president that an efficient office staff with some 
sort of headquarters in Springfield must be built up in 
order to take care of the ever increasing duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Association. 


The January number of the Illinois Teacher of other 
years contained certain parts of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting, but not the complete proceedings. This 
year we are not publishing in this number even the 
resolutions and legislative program. There were several 
amendments to each report, and the stenographer has 
not yet transcribed her notes as we go to press. Then, 
since the legislature failed to make an appropriation for 
printing the proceedings of this year in a separate vol- 
ume, it is probable that the essential features of the pro- 
ceedings will be published in an early special number of 
the Teacher. For these reasons we shall comment only 
briefly on the general features pf the meeting in this 
number. 


The officers of the Divisions of the I. S. T. A. that 
are to meet this spring are urged to notify the editor 
of this magazine whenever and as soon as the new fact 
is determined concerning the programs or other features 
of their meetings. We want to give publicity to their 
meetings, but must depend upon the local officers for the 
facts to publish. See the first page of this number for 
the information received up to this time. The Divisions 
that are to meet this spring are the Lake Shore, Central, 
South Central, Southwestern and Southern Divisions. 
There are still many counties that have never reached 
100 per cent enrollment. A list of the counties and their 
numbers of members will be published in the February 
number of the Teacher. Let us have a revival of interest 
in those counties under 100 per cent. And the best way 
to start such a revival is to let them know what a fine 
program they may hear by attending the meeting in their 
Division. 


Some of us would like to know why the state’s con- 
tribution to the Teachers’ pension and retirement fund 
ean not be paid over to the fund earlier than it was 
last year. It is collected as part of the state school fund. 
The part of that fund that goes to the schools is dis- 
tributed in March or April. But, according to the 
report of the Board of Trustees of the Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund, the part that goes to that fund was not 
turned into the fund last year until August 14. In other 
words, $306,105.14 due to the pension fund was withheld 
for about four months after the other part of the state 
school fund was distributed. The delay of this part of 
our fund causes the report to indicate that annual bal- 
ances and assets are shrinking. Besides this, the delay 
causes an actual loss; for it causes a delay in making 
loans, and the interest on the amount due last year for 
four months is over $5,000. 
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The Illinois Educational Commission recently ap- 
pointed by the Governor in accordance with a law en- 
acted by the 53rd General Assembly consists of the fol- 
lowing members: W. W. Lewton, Chairman; Dean 
C. M. Thompson of the College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, U. of I.; Senator W. S. Gray of 
the 36th District, Coatsburg; Senator H. G. Giberson, 
47th District, Alton; Representative Lottie Holman 
O’Neill, 41st District, Downers Grove; Representative 
G. J. Johnson, 26th District, Paxton; and Governor 
Len Small, ex-officio. These names include all those of 
the Commission of last year except Representative Harry 
Wilson of Pinckneyville. The new members are Senator 
Giberson and Representatives O’Neill and Johnson, all of 
whom served on the Committees on Education of the 
53rd General Assembly. 


It has long been the custom of the State Teachers’ 
Association to formulate a legislative program, to pre- 
sent it to the legislature, and to state reasons for its 
enactment. Two years ago, when the Educational Com- 
mission was provided for, a few teachers seemed to get 
the impression that this function of the Association had 
become unnecessary. But most of our members realized 
that it would still be best to plan and advocate a pro- 
gram. Experience has proved the wisdom of this con- 
clusion, and the enthusiasm and determination apparent 
at the annual meeting last month in formulating a legis- 
lative program indicated that the teachers intend to be 
a factor in shaping school legislation in the 54th General 
Assembly. Of course it is possible that the Commission 
will adopt a large part of our program, and it may plan 


some new or additional measures that we shall be glad 


to support. Possibly our programs will be practically the 
same. Our Association is not trying to pre-empt any 
of the territory that should be occupied by the Com- 
mission nor attempting to forestall its plans. But it 
thought best to have a definite program for several 
reasons : 

1. Several other groups and interests will have plans 
and programs to bring before the Commission and the 
Legislature. The teachers, with their first-hand knowl- 
edge of school problems, should certainly be ready with 
a program based on their experience and first-hand 
knowledge. 

2. Only two teachers are appointed on the Commis- 
sion, Supt. Lewton and Dean Thompson. The other five 
members are members of the legislative and executive 


_ departments of the state government, before which we 


have always laid our program for school improvement. 
This does not mean that the majority of the Commission 
is against us or our plans; but it does mean that the 
viewpoint of the majority of the Commission is not our 
viewpoint and that it will certainly be best to have plans 
expressed from both viewpoints. 


3. Four out of seven members of the Commission 
must stand for re-election before bills can be introduced 
in the next General Assembly, and it is possible that 
some of them will fail of re-election and, thereore, not 
hold the positions intended by the law for members of 
the Commission. This might seriously handicap the 
work and influence of the Commission and the work and 
influence of the Association would be all the more neces- 
sary even if we are in perfect harmony with the Com- 
mission. 

Therefore, let us proceed to get our program before 
the people of the state, to win their support for it, and 
to present it to the 54th General Assembly. 
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On another page you will find the Report of the 
Manager and the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Pupil’s Reading Circle. Ti:is may appear to you to be 
only dry statistics; but it should be much more than 
that. It should appeal to you as closely connected with 
your work and as vitally importani. In looking it over, 
you should realize that every book circulated among the 
children of Illinois has a truly educational and char- 
acter-forming value that is both con:plementary and 
supplementary to your work as a teacher; for these 
books are chosen by a careful, experienced committee 
and are suited to the needs of children of just the ages 
and grades to which they are assigned. 

The only discouraging thing about this report is the 
fact that fewer books were distributed than for the year 
before. We wonder why superintendents and teachers 
do not do more to get the Reading Circle books into the 
village and country school libraries and have them read. 
These books are interesting, instructive and inspiring. 
The habit formed in reading them is one that will bring 
happiness and possibly fortune,—at least the good for- 
tune of knowledge and culture. We hear much about 
the conservation of our natural resources, but we let the 
minds of a large part of our children, our most precious 
resource, grow up in the weeds of low ideals nourished 
by the poison of trashy literature. We find that sensa- 
tional motion pictures, sometimes with actually immoral 
suggestion, are undermining the work of parents, teach- 
ers and church in character building, and we find at the 
same time that many young people have never been fur- 
nished good books adapted to their ages, tastes and needs. 
Many farmers are making great efforts to fertilize and 
build up their soil so as to raise more corn and wheat on 
fewer acres, which is well and good as far as it goes; 
but let us also fertilize and cultivate the minds and souls 
of country boys and girls by seattering well-chosen books 
in rich quantities all through the country districts. 
Country children have many advantages in the way of 
healthful exercise, fresh air, good fresh food, inspiring 
surroundings and the character-forming ministrations of 
nature; but too many of them are denied the cultural, 
inspirational and educational influence of good books. 
Let us start now to see that twice as many reading cir- 
cle books are distributed this year as last. 


On the first page of this number of the Teacher you 
will find a list of the officers of your Association for the 
eurrent year. Mr. O. L. Manchester was elected presi- 
dent after having served three years as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions and as member of the board of 
directors and the executive committee. He was largely 
responsible for the splendid program we had at the last 
meeting, and the members believe he will make an ideal 
president. He will be also chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. J. O. Marberry, principal of the Rock- 
ford high school, was elected first vice president and 
will, therefore, be a member of the board of directors. 
His wide and varied experience as a school man fit him 
admirably for his duties and responsibilities on the 
board. The other new member of the board is President 
W. P. Morgan of the Western Teachers’ College, who has 
long been a loyal and faithful worker in the organiza- 
tion. He will be chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, a members of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee. The other two members of the 
board and of the executive committee are Mrs. Bertha S. 
Armbruster, chairman of the committee on appropria- 
tions, and Mr. E. C. Fisher, chairman of the committee 
on legislation, both of whom have served in the same 
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capacity for the last year and proved their loyalty and 
ability. Charles McIntosh was re-elected treasurer for 
the tenth time and will keep his books and accounts in 
the same perfect form and make a complete, accurate 
and itemized statement at our next annual meeting. 
The secretary, Robert C. Moore, holds over until next 
June 30. The positions of second and third vice presi- 
dent are largely honorary, and we believe these honors 
were very properly bestowed upon Miss Lavina O'Neil, 
county superintendent of schools of Brown County, and 
Mr. Charles H. Root, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Grundy County. 


The retiring members of the board of directors are 
Mr. William B. Owen and Miss Caroline Grote. Mr. 
Owen has long been one of our most active and infliu- 
ential members, and was one of the most effective pro- 
ponents of the reorganization of the Association on a 
representative basis. As chairman of the committee on 
appropriations for three years, he was largely responsi- 
ble for the adoption of the budget system by our Asso- 
ciation and for the present satisfactory balance in the 
treasury. For the last year he has been the very capa- 
ble chairman of the board of directors and president of 
the Association. His ability as a parliamentarian and 
his intimate knowledge of all the business that came 
before the Association this year made him a splendid 
presiding officer and won the praise of the delegates. 
Miss Grote served as vice president and member of the 
board of directors in her usual conscientious and effective 
way. She brought to the work of this position a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of the Association and its fune- 
tions and problems gleaned from several years of experi- 
ence as secretary. Neither of these officers is of the kind 
that loses interest and becomes inactive after receiving 
the honors; therefore, the Association is assured of the 
benefits of their interest, their experience, and their very 
effective help for many years in the future. 


Surely teachers should be interested in many of the 
news items concerning taxation now appearing in the 
newspapers. These news items are not encouraging, 
but a knowledge and analysis of them may enable us to 
guard against a total collapse of our taxation system 
and the consequent wrecking of our school system. We 
shall refer to only a very few of the items appearing 
recently. 


The Carlinville reporter to the Springfield State 
Journal of December 29, said: 


‘*The total assessed valuation of property in this county is 
$22,999,273, or $2,000,000 less than last year. Because of this 
the tax rate will be higher in most cities and townships. It is 
stated that the tax rate out in Honey Point township will be very 
high as the land valuation there was assessed very low, and though 
the school tax will be as high as the law permits it will not be 
sufficient to run the schools of the township.’’ 


President F. C. Dodds of the Springfield board of 
education is quoted by the State Register of December 
23 as saying: 

‘*The 1923 assessment of property in the Springfield school 
district is $30,842,276. Compared with the assessment of 1922, 
this is a decrease of $1,608,377. This means a net loss in revenue 
to the board of education of $44,230.51. . . . The loss in reve- 
nue with which the board is now confronted is a staggering blow 
to the public schools of Springfield. . . . The expenses of run- 
ning the public schools were cut to the very quick at the beginning 
of the present school year, July 1, 1923. Many positions were 
discontinued and everything possible was done to reduce all items 
of expenditure to the lowest point consistent with an efficient 
school organization. Further reduction cannot possibly be made 
in the educational fund without seriously crippling the efficiency 
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of the schools. . . . Further retrenchment in’ the educational 
fund is simply impossible, unless the salaries of teachers for the 
next school year are materially reduced. If salaries are reduced, 
the board cannot hope to hold its present efficient corps of teachers. 
They will go elsewhere. Again, if salaries are reduced, the board 
will be compelled to employ high school teachers who do not hold 
the educational degrees required by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, in which event our high school 
would be taken off the accredited list and its graduates would not 
be admitted to any of these colleges and universities except upon 
passing rigid examinations. 

Furthermore, a reduction of salaries in the elementary grades 
would necessitate the employment of teachers who have not had 
any normal school training, or its equivalent, and in this event 
the board of education would be deprived of.a certain amount of 
money each year from the state distributive fund, the law cover- 
ing which is based upon the professional qualifications of teachers 
in the grades.’’ 


At the same time when the income of school districts 
are being reduced and the wages of teachers and the edu- 
eation of the children are being thus threatened, we read 
in the Chicago Tribune of December 31 that the dollar of 
the year 1923 was worth only 63.4 cents as compared 
with the purchasing power of the dollar of 1913. And 
surely the people of our state and nation as a whole are 
not bankrupt. For the Tribune of December 31 contains 
the statement based upon a report of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that these people saved more and spent 
more in 1923 than in 1922. It says that the total value 
of agricultural production was about $900,000,000 
greater than in 1922, and that ‘‘the year was character- 
ized by the large industrial output, practically full em- 
ployment, a sustained demand for goods, and a level of 
prices more stable than in any year since 1915.’’ A 
United Press report appearing in many papers about 
December 27 said that the income tax collections by the 
Federal Government from the Northern Illinois District 
aggregated $164,961,570 as compared with $124,345,903 
last year. The inerease is attributed to steady money 
markets and prosperity in general in industry. It is 
very evident that our state tax system has broken down, 
but that Uncle Sam knows how to get the money. It is 
evident also that many of our tax supported institutions 
are in dire financial straits in a time of prosperity,—at 
least for some classes of people. No wonder teachers 
are taking an interest in taxation and other phases of 
economics. R. C. M. 


CHICAGO DIVISION OPEN HOUSE 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will keep open house in Alliance Francaise 
Room, No. 200 Fine Arts Building, during the meeting 
of the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. The 
room can be reached through a corridor from the Audi- 
torium Building. Tea will be served every afternoon 
from 2 to 5. Illinois teachers and superintendents are 
invited to make this room their headquarters. 


|? DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


Billings, Montana, has a firm of public spirited busi- 
ness men who paid for the printing of a sufficient number 
of the little list of questions prepared by Superintendent 
Ward H. Nye to supply every pupil in the Billings 
schools. The list of questions goes to the fundamentals 
of the value of education. The little slip containing the 
questions is headed ‘‘Does It Pay?’’, and is as follows: 

. . . * * 
‘Does Education pay? What a question! 
Does it pay to prepare the ground before sowing the seed? 


Does it pay to polish the precious stone before putting it on 
the market? 
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Does it pay to plane and sandpaper the board before putting 
it into the piece of furniture? 

Does it pay to sharpen the tools before working with them? 

Does it pay to know things rather than live in ignorance? 

Does it pay to have a mind rather than be a mere animal, and 
be directed by those who have minds? 

Does it pay to think, and if so, to think with a trained mind 
rather than with an untrained one? 

Does it pay to be a leader rather than a follower? 

Does it pay to make the most of the faculties God has en- 
dowed one with, or to let them lie dormant? 

Does it pay to be one of the capable of the human race, or to 
be one of the inferior? 

Does it pay to prepare one’s self to do large things, or to re- 
main satisfied to do small things and let others take the 
advanced positions? 

Does it pay to take advantage of opportunity and make the 
most possible of one’s self? 

Does it pay to get an education? Only the lazy and the ig- 
norant say ‘No.’ 

Pay? Surely it pays—many fold. There can be no better in- 
vestment nor one anywhere near as good. 

Let no youth be deceived. Ask those who are educated. Ask 
the wise of any generation. Be sensible. Get the educa- 
tion while you have the chance. Prepare to live a happy 
and a prosperous and useful life.’’ 


EDUCATION PAYS THE FARMER 


**In dollars how much does education increase the 
earning capacity of the young farmer?’’ is a question 
asked by the U. S. Bureau of Education. Some of the 
State Agricultural Colleges are publishing figures in 
answer to this question. 

The Georgia Agricultural College collected the facts 
from 1,271 farmers of that state and found that those 
who had no schooling earned on an average of only $240 
a year; those with a good common school education 
earned $565 a year and those who had completed a high 
school course earned an average of $664. The men who 
had completed an agricultural short course earned $896 
and those who had graduated from the agricultural col- 
lege were earning an average of $1,254 a year. 

The Kansas Agricultural College had 1,237 reports. 
The average young farmer with a common school educa- 
tion earned $422 a year, the high school graduate $554. 
The men who had taken the short course in agriculture 
earned an average of $859 a year, and the college grad- 
uate $1,452.—The Enquirer, Carlinville. 


THE WILLIAM H. HATCH SCHOOL 


A new school building by the name stated above was 
dedicated at Oak Park on Saturday evening, November 
17, with appropriate and impressive ceremonies. Fea- 
tures of the program were the presentation of the keys 
to the building to Mr. William H. Hatch, and their ac- 
ceptance by Mr.-Hatch; the acceptance of the building 
by Principal Minnie Whitham; greetings from Cook 
County by Superintendent E. J. Tobin; and the dedica- 
tion address by State Superintendent Francis G. Blair. 

The building stands upon a site comprising an entire 
block of land consisting of approximately three and one- 
half acres, thus allowing for the development of an ex- 
tensive and fully equipped playground. Future addi- 
tions will be made extending the present unit to the 
north, without interfering with work of the school while 
building operations are under way. The site cost 
$31,625.96 and it is estimated that there has been an in- 
crease of 100% in the land value since the purchase was 
made by the Board of Education. The first unit of the 
building as it now stands cost $225,000. The heating 
plant and the plumbing equipment has been designed to 
meet the requirements of the completed building. From 
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the administration standpoint, the building has been de- 
signed to operate under three types of instructional pro- 
grams, viz. (1) the standard type with a teacher in 
charge of each grade unit, (2) the platoon type with 
special teachers in charge of shop and auditorium activi- 
ties, with academic instruction in home rooms, and (3) 
the Intermediate or Junior High School type of instruc- 
tion in which all work is departmentalized. Laboratories, 
shops, art room, library, and special rooms for home 
making courses have been provided in the completed 
plans, thus making the school a strictly modern structure 
in every detail. The building was designed by Childs 
and Smith, architects who have given special considera- 
tion to the erection of school buildings in the most suit- 
able types of period design. The building is an adapta- 
tion of the Tudor Gothic and when completed will stand 
in perfect harmony with the physical surroundings. The 
contract was executed by the Schmidt Brothers Con- 
struction Company of Chicago. The total seating 
capacity of the building when complete will be twelve 
hundred pupils. 


A HOCUS-POCUS LAW 
Editor Democrat: 


In connection with the discussion of the county in- 
debtedness, it may be of interest to some of your readers 
to learn that the school funds levied for school purposes 
in this county are helping to pay the general expenses 
of the county. 


According to a law of our state, the county treasurer, 
who is now also county collector, is paid two percent com- 
mission for collecting the taxes levied for all purposes in 
the county. The law provides also that, after paying the 
expenses of his office out of the amount of this commis- 
sion, he shall turn the balance into the general fund of 
the county. 


The total amount of the treasurer’s commissions this 
year was $26,071.18 on all funds collected. The com- 
mission on the school funds collected was $13,615.91, or 
52 percent of the total commissions. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that the school funds should bear 52 percent of the 
expenses of his office. He informs me that his office will 
cost about $9,000 this year. Therefore the school fund 
should pay 52 percent of $9,000, or $4,680. But, since 
he charged $13,615.91 commission for collecting the school 
fund this leaves $8,935.91, which is charged off the school 
funds for commission and turned into the county general 
fund. 

This means that $8,935.91, which was levied for 
school purposes is turned into another fund for another 
purpose. It is enough to employ eight or nine more 
teachers where teachers are badly needed; or it is enough 
to pay for many seats and other equipment where chil- 
dren are crowded into unsuitable rooms with insufficient 
equipment. Teachers and directors are not asking for 
more school funds just now in these unsettled and finan- 
cially stringent times; but they would like to know how 
a law can be justified or defended that takes money out 
of the school fund for which it was levied and turns it 
into another fund for which it was not levied. Certainly 
the treasurer is not to blame; for he cannot do other- 
wise than obey the law. 

A bill to change this law failed to pass the last legis- 
lature, because its opponents said ‘‘the counties need the 
money.’’ For of course the same sort of transfers take 
place in nearly all counties, except that the amounts of 
school funds so transferred vary and many other coun- 
ties are almost as hard up as ours. 
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We have noticed this and other ways of using or 
trying to use the school funds for other purposes. We 
suppose the reason is that school funds can be levied and 
collected more easily than other funds because our people 
want to support the schools liberally and there is less 
complaint about school taxes than any others. But we 
believe the people should be informed of the hocus-pocus 
in the law that causes the transfer of school funds to 
other purposes without their knowing it unless they 
watch closely. It takes eternal vigilance to keep the 
school funds from being wasted, misappropriated or used 
for other purposes. 

Yours truly, 
R. C. Moore. 
In Carlinville Democrat, Dec. 19. 


THE WESTERN HOME COMING 


The First Annual Home Coming of the Western State 
Teachers’ College at Macomb, November 9 and 10, proved 
to be a great success in every respect. The weather was 
ideal, thus making it possible for many to come in auto- 
mobiles and also to enjoy the stunts on the athletic field 
and the football game Saturday afternoon. Nearly 300 
alumni and former students returned to their Alma 
Mater for all or a part of the festivities. 

The Home Coming program opened with a perfor- 
mance of ‘‘The Boomerang,’’ a very enjoyable comedy, 
well presented by the Green Door Dramatic Club Friday 
evening. Saturday morning came a reunion of all the 
alumni, faculty and students, with greetings from Presi- 
dent Morgan and Dean Hursh, and responses and talks 
by different alumni. It was discovered by calling the 
roll that every class except the first had at least one rep- 
resentative present. The great event of Saturday after- 
noon was a football game with Normal University, in 
which Western won by a score of 15 to 0. 

A faculty reception to all home comers on Saturday 
night, followed by a carnival dance in the gymnasium, 
brought to an end the round of festivities. Many alumni 
were heard to remark that, although this was the first 
home coming they had attended at Western, it would 
not be the last, and they were already looking forward 
to returning next year for another reunion and a re- 
newal of associations with their old friends and former 
teachers. 

Grace Hunt. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Chicago Division of the I. 8. T. A. at its 
Annual Meeting, Nevember 24, 1923 


LocaL 

Building Fund 

We wish to express to the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion our appreciation of the splendid public spirit shown 
and service rendered in submitting to the people the pro- 
posal to permit a higher tax levy for building purposes; 
we congratulate the electorate upon its intelligent de- 
cision recorded by a favorable vote of more than two to 
one; and we rejoice with the parents and children that 
there may soon be adequate school facilities for all. We 
earnestly hope that the Board will now provide an ex- 
tensive building program under which the education of 
the children will be given primary consideration. Be- 
lieving in the wise expenditure of school funds, we insist 
that the size, location, and type of buildings should be 
determined by considerations of educational values 
rather than by questionable financial economy. 
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Use of Buildings 


We recognize the current tendency for the greater use 
of school buildings. We believe they should be put to 
greater use by the whole community for educational, so- 
cial, and recreational activities; but we are opposed to 
their permanent use for shifts or relays as applied to the 
regular day school session, aS well as to overtime work 
for pupils or teachers. Until an adequate building pro- 
gram has relieved the crowded conditions, we favor only 
such emergency measures as are least liable to make per- 
manent greater burdens or longer hours. One of our pur- 
poses is to secure for the teachers conditions essential to 
the best professional service and to maintain for the pupil 
and teacher proper conditions for effective work. There- 
fore, we stand squarely for a five-hour school in the mid- 
dle of the day and shall continue to consider shifts, re- 
lays, and double schools but temporary make-shifts to be 
abandoned at the earliest opportunity. Practically all 
industry and commerce are conducted on a ‘‘middle of 
the day’’ basis, and we see no reason for singling out the 
children for special punishment. We particularly com- 
mend Mayor Dever for his stand, during the summer, 
against the proposed schemes for encroaching upon 
pupils’ and teachers’ recuperation periods so necessary 
for really efficient school work. 


Continuation Schools 


We believe that the continuation schools are serving a 
very useful purpose; we commend their work and favor 
their extension so as to include all children not in attend- 
ance in standard full time schools. We believe, however, 
that their best work can be done only when their length 
of day is made to conform to the length of day of the 
standard school. 


GENERAL 
Governor and Legislature 


We thank the governor and legislature for correcting 
the error in the wording of the Chicago school tax laws 
passed at the previous session; for the great improve- 
ment in the Chicago teachers’ pension law; and for 
providing additional revenue for schools for crippled 
children. 


State Distributive Fund 


We reiterate our position in favor of a $20,000,000 

state school fund, distributed so as 

**1. To equalize, as far as possible, the opportunities 
for a good elementary education for every child in 
the state. 
To stimulate local effort for better schools. 
To encourage the employment of better trained 
teachers and to provide opportunities for young 
men and women to secure better training for 
teaching service.’”’ 


wor 


Tenure 


If teachers are to inspire their pupils with high ideals, 
they themselves must be upstanding men and women un- 
afraid to uphold right and truth in the face of political 
or other meddling influences. For this reason, we re- 
iterate our firm conviction that the legislature will render 
valuable service to the future citizenship of Illinois by 
passing a state-wide tenure law for all members of its 
educational force. 


Federal Department of Education 


We favor a United States Department of Education, 
but we cannot see how federal financial aid can be given 
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without requiring that certain conditions be fulfilled. 
Strict conformity with these conditions must inevitably 
lead to too much centralization of authority and control 
in the federal government. 


Child Labor 


Realizing the impossibility of securing for children 
adequate protection against exploitation in industry ex- 
cept through an amendment to the federal constitution, 
the Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation urges the Sixty-eighth Congress to take im- 
mediate steps to provide for the adoption of such an 
amendment giving to the Congress power to limit or pro- 
hibit the labor of children. 


Peace Education 


We reaffirm our belief that the health of the child is 
of first importance as a national asset and that physical 
education and sports rather than military training should 
be an integral part of every child’s life. We are con- 
vinced that, if the present civilization is to endure, we 
must recognize the great importance of education for 
peace rather than for war. As there are many peace- 
time pursuits which develop virile qualities and offer 
opportunities for bravery, heroism, and self-sacrifice, we 
believe that the ineuleation of peace ideals and the emu- 
lation of peace heroes should be placed in their proper 
relation; therefore, we favor developing such subject 
matter and content as will exalt the peace worker. Fur- 
thermore, we assert that the truth should be taught about 
the causes of war and its terrible consequences, and that 
texts, the world over, should be designed so as to outlaw 
war firmly and finally. 


Taxation 


All civilized society has need for public revenues, and 
this need increases as public functions increase. In a 
similar way, the need for educational revenues increases 
as education develops and becomes more diversified. Year 
by year it is becoming apparent to a greater number of 
teachers that the present tax system does not and cannot 
provide for the educational needs of the state. Legislative 
workers agree that Chicago’s rates for school purposes 
are reaching a point beyond which they cannot go until 
some fundamental reforms are effected. For years the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association has declared that 
‘*the present system of taxation is unjust, unscientific 
and a failure in practice; that it penalizes industry, 
places a premium on dishonesty, and constitutes a school 
for péerjury.’’ Legitimate business enterprise staggers 
under a heavy load while land monopoly, which gnaws at 
the roots of all industry, goes practically untaxed. Not 
until new sources of revenue are found will it be possible 
to finance the schools properly. 

Our state association also holds that ‘‘we as teachers 
must teach the subject of taxation in the schools, espe- 
cially how the system we have actually works.’’ Surely 
it is our duty to discuss with the rising generation var- 
ious bases of taxation in order that there may be built 
an ideal system which is just, equitable, adequate, and 
practical, and which can be honestly and economically 
administered. 

The schools are the most important single factor in 
the development of civilized society. As society prog- 
resses, there arises and grows a value which this very 
progress creates and maintains. That socially created 
value attaches to land and natural resources, and to noth- 
ing else; every discovery of scienee, every improvement 
in the arts and every increase in population adds to the 
sum total of land values. Here is a true measure of the 
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benefits which the owners receive from society, and here 
is the logical fund from which to defray the expenses of 
the society which created it; a fundamental source of 
revenue upon which it is eminently fair to levy our taxes 
which, when properly invested in further improvements, 
serve to further enhance land values making available 
more revenue for still further improvement. As a very 
good illustration of this, we point to the fact that if the 
five square miles of government grant school lands, lying 
within the City of Chicago, had been held and properly 
administered, the revenue from only one section—the 
centrally located one—would be sufficient to make it un- 
necessary to levy any tax for school purposes anywhere 
in Illinois today. 


In view of the foregoing, we reiterate our demand that 
all property in Illinois be classified for purposes of taxa- 
tion, so 

1. That land and all natural resources be taxed at 
their full value and at a substantial rate. 

2. That industry and the products of labor be taxed 
at a lower rate; and 

3. That, if an income tax is levied, incomes resulting 
from personal service or legitimate business enter- 
prise be taxed at a lower rate than those resulting 
from private appropriation of socially created 
values. 

4. That; until the existing tax laws are either 
amended or repealed, we reiterate our demand that 
these laws be strictly enforeed by all officials 
charged with the enforcement of these laws. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
Leo R. Klinge, Chairman, 
Catherine L. Baird, 
Gerbrandus A. Osinga. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the State School Board Association and City 
Superintendents’ Association, Urbana, 
November 23, 1923 


We, the members of the State School Board Associa- 
tion and City Superintendents’ Association in joint an- 
nual session assembled at Urbana, November 21 and 22, 
1923, recognizing the responsibility vested in us by our 
various districts dnd appreciative of our obligation to the 
child life of our great state of Illinois, do endorse. the 
following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That we commend the excellent work of 
the Illinois Educational Commission and affirm our be- 
lief that the Distribution Law which resulted from its 
efforts marks a constructive forward emphasis in school 
legislation and that it will be productive of more equal- 
ized educational opportunities within the state and will 
stimulate Illinois to attain a higher rank in education 
among the states of the Union. 

2. Resolved, That in order to test immediately the 
constitutionality of the State School Distributive Fund 
law passed by the last legislature, we recommend that 
each Board of Education bear its share, not to exceed 
fifty dollars, in supporting a friendly suit which will be 
brought before the Supreme Court. 

3. Resolved, That we recommend the early appoint- 
ment of the new Illinois Educational Commission in order 
that it may have sufficient time to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the educational needs throughout the state. 

4. Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the wis- 
dom and justice of the twenty million State Distributable 
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Fund, thus asserting again that this is none too large a 
sum for a great commonwealth like Illinois. 

5. Resolved, That the Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare be urged to proceed immediately with the 
survey of physically and mentally handicapped children 
as provided by law, (Senate Bill 448), and that the offi- 
cers of both associations constitute a joint committee to 
petition for such immediate action. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend such legislation as 
will make the payment of interest on School Fund bal- 
ances compulsory. 

7. Resolved, That, whereas the present provision of 
the law providing 2% commission for the collection of 
school taxes is exhorbitant and represents an unnecessary 
drain upon moneys levied for schools, we recommend that 
a law be passed providing for such a reduction as will 
represent actual costs of collection only. 

8. Resolved, That in order to extend our membership 
and usefulness, the officers of the State School Board As- 
sociation are instructed to furnish a copy of these reso- 
lutions and such other proceedings as possible to each 
Board of School Directors and Board of Education in the 
State, together with a letter urging their enrollment and 
support. 

In conclusion, that we express our appreciation to the 
State Legislature for its part in enacting recent con- 
structive school legislation, and that we extend our thanks 
to the Board of Education and City of Urbana for their 
cordial hospitality; to the various speakers, officers, and 
committees which have contributed so effectively in mak- 


. Ing this meeting a signal success. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEES. 


For City Superintendents Ass’n: 
H. Ambrose Perrin, Joliet, 
R. W. Bardwell, Rock Island, 
Ambrose Wight, Chicago. 

For State School Board Ass’n: 
Frank J. Petru, Cicero, 
Mrs. Helen Hefferan, Chicago, 
W. H. Wille, Collinsville. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers’ 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IU, 
Contributing Editor 








A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Has your School Board elected to accept the pro- 
visions which the State offers to assist in the education of 
crippled children? If so the law provides that these chil- 
dren in your community shall be located and that educa- 
tion shall be provided in classes or in the home when 
necessary. It is a thrilling experience to visit the Spauld- 
ing School for Crippled Children in Chicago and dis- 
cover what they are doing in the way of turning out in- 
dependent self-supporting citizens. Let us give the crip- 
pled children all over the State an opportunity to live 
normal self-respecting lives. Let this be a Glad New 
Year for these physically handicapped. 


Do you know in which District you live? 

For convenience the State has been divided into nine- 
teen districts, each supervised by a Regional Director 
whose privilege it is to organize new associations and pro- 
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mote co-operation between local associations and the 
State Council. Your Regional Director is at your ser- 
vice, eager for contact with associations in her district. 


District BOUNDARIES AND REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


District 1—Chicago, Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 372 Normal Park- 
way, Chicago. 

District 2—DuPage, McHenry, Boone, DeKalb, and Kane Coun- 
ties, Mrs. N. G. Symonds, 137 North Lincoln Street, 
Hinsdale. 

District 3—Winnebago, Stephenson, Jo Daviess, Carroll, -White- 
side, Ogle, and Lee Counties, Mrs. Clarence Selby, 
Sterling. : 

District 4—Rock Island, Henry, Mercer, Henderson, Warren, 
Knox, and Bureau Counties, Mrs. J. 8. Drake, 1129 
Twelfth Avenue, Moline. 

District 5—LaSalle, Kendall, Grundy, Will, and Kankakee Coun- 
ties, Mrs. H. B. Fisher, 229 LaSalle Street, Streator. 

District 6—Livingston, Tazewell, McLean, Ford, and Iroquois 
Counties, Mrs. Logan E. McMinn, 604 East Wash- 
ington Street, Bloomington. 

District 7—Putnam, Marshall, Stark, Peoria, Woodford, and 
Fulton Counties, Mrs. C. A. Morrison, 502 New York 
Street, Peoria. 

District 8—Hancock, McDonough, Schuyler, Brown, Adams, and 
Pike Counties, Mrs. H. W. Whitten, 413 North Mad- 
ison Street, Carthage. 

District 9—Mason, Menard, Logan, DeWitt, and Macon Counties, 
Mrs. Herbert 8S. Alsip, 1427 West Wood St., Decatur. 

District 10—Piatt, Champaign, Vermilion, Douglas and Edgar 
Counties, Mrs. Solomon Jones, 604 Buchanan Street, 
Danville. 

District 11—Moultrie, Shelby, Coles, Cumberland, Clark, Jasper, 
and Crawford Counties, Mrs. George Rudy, 1501 
Wabash Avenue, Mattoon. 

District 12—Sangamon, Christian, Montgomery, Macoupin, and 
Bond Counties, Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, 1403 8. Second 
Street, Springfield. 

District 13—Cass, Morgan, Scott, Greene, Calhoun, and Jersey 
Counties, Mrs. W. D. Roberts, 1152 West College 
Avenue, Jacksonville. 

District 14—Madison, St. Clair, Clinton, Washington, Perry, Ran- 
dolph, and Monroe Counties, Mrs. Albert Benignus, 
120 South Jackson Street, Belleville. 

District 15—Fayette, Effingham, Marion, Clay, Richland, and 
Lawrence Counties, Mrs. M. P. Mears, 7258 Princeton 
Avenue, Chicago, acting. 

District 16—Jefferson, Wayne, Edwards, Wabash, White, and 
Hamilton Counties, Mrs. Cora B. Rollo, 2244 Clay 
Street, Murphysboro. 

District 17—Franklin, Jackson, Williamson, Saline, and Gallatin 
Counties, Mrs. Mears acting. 

District 18—Pope, Johnson, Alexander, Massac, Pulaski, Hardin, 
and Union Counties, Mrs. Mears acting. 

District 19—Cook (outside of Chicago), and Lake Counties, Mrs. 
Karl D. King, 914 Greenwood Avenue, Wilmette. 


This has been a season of conferences. They have 
been of such interest and merit that each deserves a full 
report which unfortunately, lack of space will not permit. 
It is evident that the Parent-Teacher movement is gain- 
ing in Illinois, as it is everywhere and that the construc- 


tive programs offered in the conferences are found vastly 
helpful. 


District ONE CONFERENCE 
Mrs. WALTER H. Buuuia, Regional Director 


The fall conference vf the Chicago District was held 
at the Chicago Normal College, November 27th, with a 
brilliant array of speakers. It was notable that there 
were twelve principals, an assistant superintendent, and 
a district superintendent present. 

The morning program was a symposium on the 
crowded conditions in the schools, presented by Charles 
J. Lunak, principal of the McLaren Grammar School, 
Walter F. Slocum, Principal of Schurz High School and 
Mrs. William S. Hefferan of the Board of Education. 
Mrs. Hefferan outlined the building program for the next 
three years as adopted by the Board. She expressed the 
hope that no high school will be built hereafter to house 
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more‘ than two thousand students. She also reported 
that President Chas. Moderwell will appoint a represen- 
tative of the Parent-Teacher Associations as a member 
of the Commission to study other school systems with a 
view to aiding in the solution of our own school problems. 

Dr. Rachelle Yarros told of Superintendent Morten- 
son’s consent to have her lecture to mothers given in the 
schools under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, to teach them how to instruct their children con- 
cerning sex. — 

The afternoon program included an interesting ques- 
tion box conducted by Mrs. Orville Bright; an address 
by our President, Mrs. Mark P. Mears, on ‘‘The Parent- 
Teacher Association in the Community’’; and an ad- 
dress by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin on ‘‘The Child as Heir to the Past.’’ 


District Two CONFERENCE 
Mrs. NaTHanreL G. SymMonDs, Hinsdale, Regional Director 


Unity Church, Hinsdale, was the scene of the second 
annual conference of District 2. Beautiful weather 
brought out a large audience and the program was an 
inspiration from beginning to end. 

Mrs. Mark P. Mears, President of the Illinois Coun- 
cil, spoke in the afternoon and stressed the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the P.-T. A. mission. Material service is 
valuable in its way but spiritual service—the promotion 
of harmony and mutual understanding,—altho less easily 
measured is by far the more valuable contribution. 


District E1ignt CONFERENCE 
Mrs. HERBERT W. WHITTEN, Carthage, Regional Director 


District 8 held its Conference October 19th at Quincy. 
Packed halls marked the three sessions; twenty-nine out 
of forty associations in the district sending delegates. 

A glance at the inspiring program convinced one that 
the schools did their part to make the conference a suc- 
cess—we note on the program the High School Girls Glee 
Club, the High School Orchestra, and the High School 
Band which gave a luncheon program. Professor Fred- 
erick Fadner of Galesburg, gave his famous address, 
‘*When Parents Fail to Pass’’; Elizabeth B. Ball, of 
Springfield, talked on ‘‘Community Responsibility in 
Health Matters.’’ M. J. F. Wellemeyer, Principal of 
Quincy High School, was one of the speakers and Mrs. 
Harry Fleming of Bloomington, Secretary of the State 
Council, spoke on the Endowment Fund. 

Mrs. Whitten adds: ‘‘My district work is progress- 
ing well, I find such splendid response and fine spirit to- 
ward the State work.”’ 

As a result of this conference Quincy will go forward 
with renewed enthusiasm. 


District NINETEEN CONFERENCE 
Mrs. Kart D. Kine, Wilmette, Regional Director 


District 19 held its second annual conference on Nov. 
15th. It was an all day meeting, held at Oak Park by 
invitation of Oak Park Council of P.-T. A. and of the 
Nineteenth Century Woman’s Club. The earnest, prog- 
ressive, cordial spirit of Parent-Teacher work pervaded 
the gathering and the program. 

Mrs. Mears, President of the State Council, and Mrs. 
Buhlig, Regional Director of Chicago District, gave ad- 
dresses. The Superintendent of the Oak Park Schools, 
Mr. Hamilton of the Grade Schools, and Mr. McDaniels 
for the High School, gave their testimony, understanding 
and experience, in parent-teacher work. 

Much interest was shown in the display of literature 
put out by the National Congress of Mothers and by our 
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Tilinois State Council, also in a display of suggested 
reading for parents. The district has the affiliation of 
75 associations and 6 woman’s clubs. 


District TEN CONFERENCE 
Mrs. SoLoMON JONES, Danville, Regional Director 


The fourth annual conference of District 10, held in 
Paris, December 6th, was of such unprecedented interest 
that a request was made for a two day conference in the 
future. A very delightful social event was the dinner 
given in Danville by the City Council of P.-T. A. in honor 
of the speakers. The next morning the delegates poured 
into Paris where they were greeted by John R. Moss, 
Superintendent of Paris Schools and D. W. Hamilton, 
County Superintendent, who sounded the key-note for 
the day, ‘‘A Plea for Closer Co-operation and a More 
Sympathetic Understanding Between Home and School.’’ 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘Our 
United Interests,’’ and H. H. Schueller, Field Secretary 
of Playground and Recreation on ‘‘How Illinois Can 
Help Build Community Recreation.’’ These were fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

Reports from 25 affiliated associations aroused much 
interest. Mrs. Albert Stern and Mrs. C. Boggess repre- 
sented their respective Councils, with addresses worthy 
of special mention. 

The next conference will be held in Tuscola, Douglas 
County, which will complete the cycle. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brecker, 
Managing Director [linois Tuberculosis Association 





METROPOLITAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Nation is calling for teachers trained in health 
education. The school needs a balanced program that 
will adequately train the child both mentally and 
physically. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is offer- 
ing $25,000 through the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, in 50 scholarships of $500 each to teachers, awarded 
on the basis of accomplishment in health work during 
the year 1923-1924. The scholarships are to be used for 
a year’s study in health education at an accredited in- 
stitution. The conditions of award are as follows: 

1. Cities of 50,000 or over are eligible. In States 
having no cities of this size adjustment will be 
made. 

2. In each city, 20 teachers at least must agree to 
compete with each other. 

3. The teachers’ work must cover a period of at least 
six consecutive months, ending not later than May 
15, 1924. 

4. Teachers in the first nine grades only are eligible. 


Illinois teachers are here given an opportunity for 
splendid preparation in health education. 


MALNUTRITION AND THE SCHOOLS 


The schools afford the best opportunity to measure 
the physical condition of the children. Practically the 
entire population of the Nation between the ages of 5 
and 15 years is gathered together from 6 to 10 months 
of the year into a great community to receive public in- 
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struction. This gathering of the youth of the land is 
beset, from the public health point of view, with ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The chief disadvantages 
are that the close personal contact of so many individuals 
facilitates the spread of contagious disease, and that the 
educational process itself places a severe physical strain 
on growing children. The chief advantages are that it 
facilitates the regulation of health conditions and that it 
brings to the attention of the proper authorities physi- 
cally subnormal children who would otherwise remain 
undiscovered. 

Malnutrition is a term used to indicate a general con- 
dition of less than normal physical and mental vigor. 
The immediate effects of malnutrition are a stunted 
physique and a lowered resistance to disease. Dr. Holt 
says ‘‘the undernourished child takes everything.’’ 
Measles, scarlet fever and tuberculosis make their most 
deadly inroads among children whose vitality is below 
normal. 

Malnutrition is of the deepest concern to teachers and 
superintendents because of the effect it has in retarding 
the child’s progress in school. This takes place chiefly 
in two ways: First, in absences from school because of 
physical defects; and, second, in the failure of the child 
to react properly in the classroom when he is present. 

Until recent years little attention has been given to 
the subject of nutrition. A subject so vital to the mental 
and physical growth of the child can no longer be ignored 
by the school authorities. Since the matter does not 
find a solution in the home, the schools are more and more 
undertaking to meet the situation. 

Dr. William R. P. Emerson, the noted nutrition spe- 
cialist, makes the statement that ‘‘a third of all children 
in this country are underweight for their height, under- 
nourished and malnourished.’’ He further states: ‘‘The 
five chief causes of malnutrition, in the order of their 
importance, are: 

1. Physical defects, especially naso-pharyngeal ob- 
«structions. 

Lack of home control. 

Overfatigue. 

Improper diet and faulty food habits. 
. Faulty health habits. 


**The requisites for good health in the growing child 
are few—good air, simple food, rest and proper exercise. 
If the causes of malnutrition are removed, and these 
simple requisites for growth obtained, we have what may 
be called the essentials of health. These essentials are: 

1. The removal of physical defects. 

2. Sufficient home control to insure good food and 

health habits. 

3. The prevention of overfatigue. 

4. Proper food at regular and sufficiently frequent 

intervals. 

5. Fresh air by day and by night. 


The need of the hour is information on part of the 
teacher, school officers and the parents. There must be 
co-operation. The malnourished child reacts abnormally. 
It is easily irritated; may become calloused and indif- 
ferent in its school work. The individual child is handi- 
capped and retarded, while the whole class is held back 
because the laggard gannot go the pace. A noted medical 
authority asserts that ‘‘one-half of the children in public 
and private schools are seriously underweight, and at 
least one-third are undernourished. Very seldom does a 
school show less than this proportion, and in some cases 
the malnutrition amounts to 60 per cent.’’ 


(Continued in February Number) 
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Served by Miles Gloriosus | 








THE SPRINGFIELD MEETING 
By Miles Gloriosus 
The Association was particularly fortu- 
nate this year in having President William 
B. Owen of the Chicago Normal College as 
presiding officer. The business meetings on 
Thursday morning developed a great many 
tender spots and difficult situations. Com- 
bining extraordinary tact, absolute fairness, 





Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation” 





Every Teacher Should 
Have This - 
COFFEE 

SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 

especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—“Cup-testing” Coffee (se is) 

11—Map of World, Showing to ee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search samorstesy at oo 
Tt 2. o | lad 





This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 








} Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 1 
} 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. l 
! I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send | 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. | 
i 

1 Name ' 
I 1 
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and executive ability of a high order, Presi- 
dent Owen maintained complete control of 
the assembly at all times and carried the 
meeting to its close with added credit to 
himself and complete satisfaction to the 
members of the organization. 

The points at issue cropped up during the 
report of Mr. E. C. Fisher’s committee on 
legislation, and the debates were centered 
on the question as to whether the Associa- 
tion’s legislative program should include 
the ultimate aims of the educational in- 
terests of the state or whether they should 
be confined to efforts that might be expected 
to succeed with the next legislature. At one 
time during the proceedings, Mr. Leo R. 
Klinge of Chicago made his way through a 
gauntlet of heckling and eventually suc- 
ceeded in making a considerable number of 
remarks in favor of what another delegate 
designated the single tax system. Mr. 
Klinge and the audience retained their good 
nature during these moments but after he 
sat down the assembly voted to limit fur- 
ther debate to five minutes per member. 
Mr. Gonnelly of Chicago also added interest 
to the proceedings by intermittently, though 
humbly, using the presiding officer and the 
chairman of the legislative committee as a 
bureau of information on various subjects. 
With the assistance, however, of Mr. C. W. 
Whitten, President Walter E. Morgan of 
the Macomb State Teachers College, Super- 
intendent H. Ambrose Perrin of Joliet, and 
other parliamentarians, the members man- 
aged to hew to the line, and under Dr. 
Owen’s skilful direction, the resulting chips 
did not hit any one in the eye. 

It seemed to me that President Owen 
was obliged to extend himself even more 
than when he presided over the sessions of 
the National Education Association in Oak- 
Iand and San Francisco last July. On my 
suggesting this to him he replied, 

‘* Well, you see they all know me here and 
they are not so much in awe of me as were 
the delegates to the N.E.A. last summer.’’ 


A GREAT PROGRAM 


Dean O. L. Manchester of the Illinois 
State Normal University is to be congratu- 
lated on the program which a great many 
members consider to have been one of the 
very best in the history of the Association. 
Dean Manchester was fortunate in securing 
Miss Florence M. Hale, State Rural Super- 
visor of the Department of Education of 
Maine for two addresses. With the same 
charm and vitality that captured her audi- 
ence at San Francisco last summer she fur- 
nished real inspiration to the teachers who 
attended the sessions of Thursday evening 
and Friday morning. Her address Thurs- 
day evening made such a tremendous im- 
pression that inadvertently she made the 
going rather difficult for Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner who followed her. The little genius 
from Grinnell College grinned cheerfully 
however, and, like Hubert, the Bowman in 
Scott’s story of ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ did his best 
which, as his many Illinois friends know, is 
very fine indeed. Dr. R. L. Lyman of the 
University of Chicago was on for two ad- 
dresses, the first on Thursday morning and 
the second on Thursday afternoon. The de- 
bates during the morning session consumed 
so much time, however,.that Dr. Lyman 
was not able to deliver his first address on 
‘*The Social Value of Literature.’’ 
Whether he felt that he had not given full 
value because he gave but one address, or 
whether the train service determined his 
movements, he left without taking his fee 
and Dean Manchester, who does not like to 
be responsible for other people’s money, 
was a bit disturbed over the fact that he 
was obliged to carry Dr. Lyman’s check 
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TEAR TRAVEL TOURS 


TOUR NUMBER FOUR 
Conductor: Lewis W. Colwell 


57 Days—$725.00 


This tour is planned especially for those 
persons who wish a good trip at moderate 
price. It is complete in sight-seeing with 
excellent service. The hotel accommodations 
are good but not extravagant. 


ITINERARY 


June 28 Sail from New York, 8. 8. SUF- 
FREN (berth $130). 


July 7 Due at Havre, France. 
8-12 Paris: Five days visiting city and 
environs. 
13 Avignon: The Papal Palace. 
14-16 French Riviera: Nice, Monaco, 
Monte Carlo. 
17 Genoa: Columbus’ Monument and 
drive about city. 
18 Pisa: The Leaning Tower, Bap- 
tistery and Cathedral. 
19-22 Rome: Forum, Coliseum, Cata- 
combs, Vatican, etc. 
23-24 Naples. Capri. Sorrento, Amalfi. 
Pompei. 
25-27 Florence: Duomo, Campanile, Gal- 
leries, Drive. 
28-29 Venice: San Marco, Doge’s Pal- 
ace, Rialto, ete. 
30 Milan: Cathedral, Last Supper. 
31 Lugano via Italian Lakes. 


Aug. 1 Lucerne: Ascent of Rigi. 
2-4 Interlaken: Grindelwald Glacier 
and Lauterbrunnen Valley. 
5-6 Brussels and Antwerp: Galleries, 
Cathedrals, Drive. 
7-8 The Hague and Amsterdam: Gal- 
leries. Isle of Marken. 
9-13 London: Five days’ sight-seeing. 
14 Shakespeare Country by motor. 
15 Chester: Cathedral, Ancient City 
Walls. 
Afternoon, sail from Liverpool, 
8S. 8. DORIC (berth $130). 
24 Due in Montreal. 


Extensien to Scotland and 
the English Lakes 


Seven Days—$75.00 Extra 


Aug. 15 To Windermere. English Lake Dis- 
trict. 
16-17 Lake Windermere. 
Grassmere. Keswick. 
18 Melrose: Abbey. Motor to Abbots- 
ford. 
19-20 Edinburgh: Castle, Palace, Scott’s 
Monument, ete. 
21 Trossachs Trip by train, coach and 
boat. 
22 Sail from Glasgow, 8. 8. MONT- 
LAURIER (berth $130). 
30 Due in Quebec. 
A deposit of $50.00 secures steamship 
reservations. This deposit will be refunded 
on request. 


Ambleside. 


Send for Complete Booklet 


TEAR TRAVEL TOURS 


Suite 245 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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around with him. Mr. Frank D. Slutz of 
the Moraine School of Dayton, Ohio, who 
has been favorably known to a number of 
Illinois audiences, gave his hearers much 
food for thought in his address on ‘‘ The 
Fundamentals of Progressive Education.’’ 

The annual meeting of 1923 was char- 
acterized by a very general spirit of good 
fellowship and co-operation with a minimum 
of the under-currents of dissatisfaction that 
marred a few of the meetings in previous 
years. 

THE BOOKMEN 

As usual, the bookmen were present in 
full force with triumphant smiles on the 
faces of those whose books had been adopted 
Wednesday afternoon by the State Reading 
Circle Board and with mingled feelings of 
gloom and heart-burnings or stoic accept- 
ance of the inevitable on the faces of those 
whose books did not make the grade. 

**Now, Sam—’’ 

After the session of Thursday afternoon, 
a group of bookmen gathered in the lobby 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel and one or two 
stories were produced of the kind that dur- 
ing the early ‘80’s’ were sometimes chac- 
acterized as ‘‘gentlemen’s jokes,’’ though 
I personally consider that term rather too 
euphemistic. When he thought that this 
sort of thing had gone far enough, Sam 
Shirley, of whom I had just ordered a bible, 
told one concerning a certain bookmen whom 
we will call Wilfred, principally because 
that is not his name. It appears that this 
particular bookman had been invited to din- 
ner at the home of the superintendent in 
one of the northern cities of the state. Dur- 
ing the conversation after dinner, the book- 
man suddenly remarked, 

‘«That reminds me of a story—’’ 

‘*Now Wilfred,’’ said his hostess hastily, 
‘*Your stories are bad enough when I get 
them second hand—’’. 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. During the 
Winter and Spring many permanent, life, 
positions, will be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800 a year; these have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E238, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule of coming 
examination places and free illustrated book, 
showing U. S. Government positions obtain- 
able and sample examination questions. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING 
CIRCLE 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


To the Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 

We present herewith the financial and 
statistical report of the Manager of the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle for the year 
ending June 30, 1923. 

It is the aim of the Pupils’ Reading Cir- 
ele to provide carefully selected books for 
each grade in order that the pupils may de- 
velop an appreciation for good reading and 
to aid the teachers in establishing a perma- 
nent and growing library in every elemer- 
tary school. Fortunate, indeed, are the 
children who have access to such a collection 
of books. 

The Circle is maintained under the aus- 
pices of the State Teachers’ Association 
and is not operated for profit. As its vol- 
ume of business increases the margin for 
operating expenses decreases and books are 
listed at lower prices accordingly the fol- 
lowing year. 

This report shows that 37,849 books were 
. distributed among the schools of the State 
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CA Sign of Quality W E LCH C4 Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 








The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published 
at the Nation’s ge 3 for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of 
world. 


the school 


Tells story of world’s news in interesting, un- 


NATI Oo N AL derstandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper hke it 


for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in class work. 


WE EKLY Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is a mine of informa. 


tion. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. Regular price 
15 CENTS of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have it on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cer‘s, 


Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Adciress: 


THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





during the year. The table appended in- 
dicates the number sold in each county. 
Those counties in which the sales reached 
1000 copies or more are as follows: Sanga- 
mon, Moultrie, Logan, Knox, Vermilion, Me- 
Lean, Fulton, Champaign, Macon and La- 
Salle. 

Since the Circle provides a well balanced 
library for both rural and grade schools, we 
commend it to teachers and school officers 
for their continued support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
U. J. Horrman, President, 
C. M. BARDWELL, 
W. 8. Boorn, 
W. R. Foster, 
ELIZABETH B. HARVEY, 
Laura I. MILForD, 
GILBERT P. RANDLE, 
Directors. 
MANAGER’S REPORT 
To the Board of Directors: 

I herewith submit the following report of 
moneys received and disbursed by me dur- 
ing the year, together with book sales by 
counties throughout the State: 


CASH RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand July 1, 1922....$ 2,538.38 





Advertising fees . . ............ 66.00 
Bills receivable. . ......scseeee 3,100.00 
DN 6 o- arcs eeesecceccnss 175.56 
Publishers’ refund (freight).... 38.63 
Sale of books and diplomas...... 34,518.18 

TONER GUE 0 0 cdccecscedscess $40,436.75 

CASH PAID OUT 

Wer prtettes 2. cecsccecceccesecs $ 743.30 
HOP POMAMS 2 « ccsccecccccceces 728.25 
For freight, express and drayage. 204.82 
For books—to publishers........ 27,116.29 
For clerical salaries............. 3,010.42 
For Manager’s salary.......... 3,000.00 
For TOME. . ceaccccccccccccscce 420.00 
For light and coal.............. 39.76 
For refunds . . cccccccccccccces 165.84 
For traveling expenses of Man- 

ager and Board Members..... 803.33 
For paper, rope and office supplies 176.96 


For diplomas and seals.......... 393.55 
Wer CN ¢ a dudde decncses 35.70 
if | Sener oe 404.90 
Bt ils ede Whnd o636d0s5é¥ o's 6.13 
For miscellaneous .. ........... 128.72 
Balance on hand July 1, 1923.... 3,058.78 
wee Gs & Sdn cdancdeasnes $40,436.75 
NUMBER OF BOOKS SOLD IN EACH COUNTY 
No. of 
School 
County Total Dists. 
Rs snintnee da badicdes 35 168 
ES asi” aaa a ad 4 eae 366 31 
A eee ee 182 78 
Re ee ee 350 70 
PES & éceeeheenhbi ki waa 189 64 
DN ss scscncenaaeeh meen 694 194 
Ps. dvenéenmnaadawes 63 37 
RN = sdbGséeboucdbacce 116 105 
Gee adéakedscdsénveedoe 170 64 
CO 1134 22: 
ED oe 0s 000s eaheeas 542 145 
Dt «+ <<dacs%s0nkcueies 407 106 
Es M'4dovcectecciectetns 336 102 
Ce ids senceénnatéeesaee 148 71 
EE = 4 wasesscseneddcesae 210 27 
Sha « axeddeantebaaabane 408 192 
SD ai Sacede} bas cones 211 105 
SD a btncceddcaear 148 90 
DET Se. cnaieetacéneeeees 593 144 
a reer ee 309 97 
Douglas ....... OUTTTTT TTT 468 92 
DOPOD « < 00 nwe6de0esecsee 314 83 
BD» «© Kbetsetibhoghhoen 256 140 
D>. <4: deaguttshkencet 86 41 
BRRGOER « « cc ccasecbbeese 263 81 
POGUES oo coccsccvsseccsce 300 145 
és keds pesesebatees bee 148 lll 
EL > 5 ‘aeetvéndaccesnes 62 105 
Dd: dsccheweeesbnce sa 1155 199 
Dt.» ssheeseoeasoudes 66 60 
SY «.« wundeawebordh ante 54 100 
GEUMET oc cccscedcccvesves 387 96 
DN oe dcesneceooccenee 120 89 
ERGO 6. a. cicccccccccceces 269 178 
RL «.e' eecrecoecoevevees bos 31 
TRGRERIGOR « « ccccccccccctes 263 76 
) |. PRETITUTULT ETT 390 193 
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RIDGLEY GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


One of the fine things about these books is the fact that the child does some- 
thing. He fills in and illustrates his book. It is then to a large extent his own pro- 
duct. He made it. The descriptive material is interesting. The use of outline eo 
many of them in each book, especially the note-books, is an excellent feature. The 
presentation of geographical concepts in a way that the children come to know them 
easily is a strong feature. The use of colors in showing map features is attractive. 
The use of the hand and eye is admirably mingled and proportioned in these books. 





In method they are unsurpassed. If its human geography you have in mind, 
that is human relationships, that’s just what these books are. If you have in mind 
that geography consists largely of big topics or types, here you have them, regions, 
cities, factories, peoples, etc. If you have in mind the “project method,” that is, 
Raye tg out a lesson as nearly as possible in or into life situations,” you have it 
in these books. 


Send for catalogue and further information about the above 
and our other geographical publications. 


McKNIGHT @® McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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A Picturol Set isa 
Teaching Ai 


Imagine 2500 pictures at 


class room ready for in- Take a Roll out of its Box 
stant use. That’s what the 
8S. V. E. Universal Picturol 
Set brings you. ; 
J . 
Within the Reach 
of Every School 
The complete set, comprising the 
simple lantern for projecting the 
pictures, 78 rolls of pictures, and a 
syllabus for every roll, all packed in 
a combined carrying case and cabi- 
net, is available to any school on 
terms that remove all reasonable 
objection. The pictures cost less 
than the rental for one day of an 
Yon: canabe siventngs of on 
or e of our 
special introductory trial offer if Fasten the Film in Place 
= act now. Mail the ccupon for 
etails. 
. . 
Society for Visual 
. 
Education, Inc. 
Teachers’ Syllabi 806 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 












Please send me full details regarding the 8. V. E. Uni- 
versal Picturol Set and your introductory trial offer. 


if 
interested ia Dl -né.0 aes Céad 4s sense eee x6 es eeebasoe’ | 
one ¢ med Press the Butto 
BS BD cccccccceseoccccéecdecbccoccéaceesecese n. 
remaining o= THATS ALL! 
CUNEO ccc cc vcd cccceccccceces Btate. ..cccccces 
° “Picturol” Re U. Ss. Pat. 
Baheed ccccccccccccccccceccccesceceeececeeses . 





your command — covering 
practically every elemen- 
tary subject—selected by 
leading educators and care- 
fully correlated into groups 
possessing maximum teach- 
ing content—in a form that 
can be kept right in the 
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PRs 5 ccbchinhect¥axpaca ‘277 232 
eo eer eee 424 108 
ee rene We 112 
GR, 5s <acncbeccchecctu’s 529 140 
OUT 4-0 Gb cee oebusvcmanes 31 67 
. yee ee 230 115 
SEED vu Sddhbonesconddbe 104 69 
MR ais ordtisknotdendavadebe 486 121 
SEN % is asbuadceaseees 362 147 
DEES Wd ddiseteadteesese 104 68 
Ds Cicenstecdectcades 1342 177 
RN WaeNedhhevacdietoed 856 110 
MEE bia 66 ise eee ieeetoxas 1006 278 
DEG w 86Gb 00eeeseuees 300 77 
Bde UotiduncMiubeteadenes 183 164 
SON 2c ei Ves asecigess 279 259 
Oe ee eee 1391 117 
BOE 0.0 Sectocdesecee 76 148 
MEET « 6 svendcescentens 536 140 
DEE bin a's od vewes ueeakens 1223 260 
a sies oweeGaedd<eteowe 1031 127 
OEE ‘so wthinevescsecene 161 178 
LS < teWadputou-cen'age 619 134 
SP Sere 294 126 
Es 16! SenWb de secdede' 325 84 
DNS cdnes endiceastewce 524 93 
ST 6 oped Taaducka cass 201 44 
ES ey cr ey en as 226 60 
Sb Wn nesdeeinacnseens 238 120 
Ns « Noscubalesdatene 116 54 
I 5. Nascvdedsone 199 143 
SEAS cine onan ees skae 41 109 
eee 1412 85 
DD sa Se 05.04 60) sop ee went 140 174 
Se a 371 162 
Tk on She oNgaedanduen ee 67 7 
i ds gawsvsuneceee owes 211 104 
rs 4 Ghitivcvaudadesdwas’ 147 161 
Po nin? wade epuwsneeeeses 94 67 
a" 6006iesdhecedcds 496 33 
ES: o> ‘a tae ceawatened cel 361 34 
PRONE oo ceccccccccscuss 214 98 
ES & 666 snnkedeneon 231 89 
PD ih atdanncdeeeke 490 97 
a « sstcedbeadesd 618 119 
PS dl eko0ssee6envexeas 259 91 
BORGER 2. cccccccevescee 1679 171 
EEE Wis tuna écuike ene ees 159 93 
SD tala: is wh n cheer easaliihes 85 47 
DEED we) Weep css cagweee 755 170 
DN «\4 bheanet<teessegnees 169 72 
SPORE wo coreseceasene 432 134 
DT «.« eneesdeeouen eee 808 137 
Er ae eee 264 76 
PD > + sacmpesiaceinee 1240 217 
Tk? Wekentwedhintece 58 45 
Nk tenants ling eames 302 127 
Washington .. ........++.-- 50 85. 
SDD waisieuhiatithsaseies 54-157 
Pt. d cstcapivandettante 190 109 
TT aw ‘eenced eanawecs 365 146 
, A aera ere 119 189 
ME. ¢ cebececceson 122 114 
Winnebago . . ccccccscccces 98 111 
WOT @ o. Sdccesusécacue 376 118 
ee ree 292 
WE gee jetnanneeud 37849 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. F. NicKOLs, 
Secretary-Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. During the 
Winter and Spring many permanent, life, 
positions will be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800; these have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. D238, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule of coming examination 
places and free illustrated book, showing 
U. 8. Government positions obtainable and 
sample examination questions. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
- COMPANY - 


SANLCUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The wol lds large s!I 


) 
makers ot Crayons 


. Wat I Colo Painis 
Allied Products 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book 
let dese: iptive of any 
mare rial in whic h you 
may be interested 








TYPEWRITERS 


All makes slightly used machines $20 up. 
Five days free trial. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Express prepaid. Guaranteed two 
years. Write today for price-list “‘T’’. 

PAYNE COMPANY 


Dept. B.T.  Resedale Station, Kans. City, KANSAS 








. . 
While Teaching 
become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Ps ‘hology,””'*StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

d lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision, ,, Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
Schools, * “The Junior High School Movement,” 

‘Educationd! Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 
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“PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION” 
By LAWRENCE A. SHARP, PH. D. 


A new textbook ina new form: 180 pages notebook 
siz>, bibliography and vroblems especially adapted for 
study groupe of teachers and for col ege ad normal 
scho | cla-ses. Released from press December 5, 1923. 
Price 75 cents. 


Published by UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 





BOULDER, COLORADO 
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“Mentholalum 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 














Anco Biological Supplies 


Living material: frogs, turtles, crayfish. Preserved 
pe and ry re 
our catalog No. er. 


THE ANGLERS Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YOUR PROBLEMS and MINE 
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ATHLETICS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
By B. N. McCord 


I have no patience with the community , 


or the school authorities who place athletics 
above scholarship, yet deplorable as it is, 
there are schools where boys are passed 
along because they are good athletes. 

Generally speaking a good mind goes with 
a sound body. That is a physiological fact, 
yet many boys with sound minds and great 
athletic powers are made into lazy drones 
by doting teachers who make it easy for 
them, because they are athletes. 

We hear a great deal about the strictness 
of the rules, about scholastic requirements 
and many people believe and contend that 
their sons are overworked, but it is my 
honest opinion that any boy who can make 
an athletic team can carry his work with 
average grades—If he puts forth the effort. 

I think scholastic requirements should be 
made more strict rather than suffer relaxa- 
tion, because after all the boy is in school 
to get an education—a well rounded one it 
is true—yet the basis of it is scholarship. 
Our best coaches recognize this fact and 
want good students on their teams and our 
better colleges have made the requirements 
so hard that the mental sluggard never cares 
to enter. 

If we must have a slackening in any phase 
of our school curriculum, let it not be in our 
scholastic requirements, because that is the 
backbone of our educational system. 

No one is more of a lover of athletics 
than I am, but athletics without scholarship 
will not live and flourish any more than 
games without rules. 

More power to the principals and super- 
intendents who enforce the rules even though 
they lose games. Their reward will come in 
the years to come when the men they teach 
will be successes in life, while the drones 
and sluggards who slipped by will have 
fallen by the wayside—failures. 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ralph N. McCord, Manager 


When in need of a teacher or a 
coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


salen ante 
PRINCIPALS 


Report your vacancies to us. We 
are at all times in touch with 
well qualified specialists in all 
branches. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Keep an up-to-date record of 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


TEACHER 
AND 
COACH 


Should register with us at once. 
If you do not have a position 
worthy of your scholarship and 


experience, consult us. 
Send fer our Registration Blank 
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The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


iellowsd ary see yy th eliminates foe poor bandositings in schools of all classes. 

EA.N R COMP. teaches free each une pase Senenete Sow to, demenctnate 
teach “ruccessfuliy Pras it Penmanship, than are taught this important branch thru all = 
agencies com 


ined. 
We will teach free the mechanics and pedagogy of good handwriting to all teachers in public and 
vate schools—no es where L pape! pupils gis iave bese provitied with oe penmanah text- 
Prive who enrol with us and speed an Moy of twenty a a ™ in stot f you 
do not know the FASCINATING PALME METHOD WAY to G HANDWRITING, let us 


ten you. 
- THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 I Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBER 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“IT want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Blidg., Denver; 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY [2.32 GENTEAL STATES 











WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER | POSITIONS 
FREE REGISTRATION — UNEXCELLED SER’ 


Ran? LENE ACHERS Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
’ Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 











SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one 
management (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in Principal Cities. 


teachers. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. THE EVANSTON (ILL.) 
OFFICE specializes in public school work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam New York. THE CHICAGO OFFICE, 19 S. 
LA SALLE ST., makes a aw of wublie tical work, m= nye administrative and departmenta tal 
work, also such positions as usiness managers and yew agate | for schools, registrars, private 
secretaries, cafeteria directors and trained nurses. The Chicago Office is also headquarters for many 
other forms of service to teachers and school officials. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Con pg Hotel, wee twa 2 
Superintendence, FEBRUARY 24-28. Free stenographic service to pA 





AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and university ; 


your headquarters for conferences or for mail during the meeting o ement of 
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